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Notices tou Correspondents. 








Hotes. 
GRAY'S ‘POEMS,’ 1768. 





{n a letter to James Beattie, dated 24 Dec., 
1767, Gray refers to a proposal which Beattie 
had made to him about printing at Glasgow 
what little he had ever written. Apparently | 
Foulis, the Glasgow printer, had originated | 
the suggestion, and Gray observes that he | 
ought to be acquainted with what had | 
already been done in the matter. He goes | 
on to say:— 

** When I was in London the last spring, Dodsley, 
the bookseller, asked my leave to reprint, in a 
smaller form, all I ever published: to which I 
consented: and added, that I would send hima 
few explanatory notes; aud if he would omit 
entirely the ‘Long Story’ (which was never meant 
for the public, and only suffered to appear in that 
pompous edition because of Mr. Bentley's designs, 
which were not intelligible without it), I promised 
to send him something else to print instead of it. 
Jest the bulk of so small a volume should be reduced 
to nothing at all.” 

Gray, in a spirit of great fairness, admits 
that he would rather see his poems printed 
at Glasgow, under the supervision of Beattie, 
than at London; but he could not retract 
his promise to Dodsley, to whom he had 
explained that there would be an edition 
put out in Scotland by a friend of his, whom 
he could not refuse ; and he engaged to let 
both Dodsley and Foulis have copies of his 





| B-H, in eights; 1, 4 leaves, K, 1 leaf. 


notes and additions. These, he said, were 
imitations of two pieces of old Norwegian 
poetry, ‘*in which there was a wild spirit that 
struck me,” and a few parallel passages and 
notes. Gray himself had no interest in the 
publication: the expense was the publisher’s, 
and so was the profit, if any profit there 
were. The result was that both Dodsley and 
Foulis agreed to publish the poems. 

Dodsley was first in the field, and brought 
out two editions (one of 1,500 copies, and the 
other of 750) before Foulis issued his book. 
Gray writes to Beattie under date 31 Oct., 
1768, that he had received two copies of the 
poems from Foulis, and describes the edition 
as most beautiful. Dodsley’s editions, he 
adds, are both far inferior to that of Glasgow, 
but were sold at half the price. Dodsley’s 
first issue is therefore the editio princeps of 
Gray's collected poems, although the greater 
part of the contents had previously appeared 
in different forms. It is curious that some 
doubt appears to exist with regard to this 
issue, and some years ago one of the most 
eminent booksellers in London announced in 
his catalogue the second issue, or rather 
edition, as the first. I drew his attention to 
this error, of which he professed himself 
unconscious. I therefore venture to give 


the title-page and a brief coilation of the 


volume :— 
**Poems | by | Mr. Gray. | [Publisher’s 
monogram.] | London: Printed for J. Dodsley, 


'in Pall-mall. | wpccLXxvitt.” 


Collation.—Small octavo; pp. iv + 122, 
consisting of half-title, ‘Gray’s | Poems,’ 
marked a at foot, pp. [i, ii], verso blank ; 
title as above, pp. [iii, iv], verso blank ; text 
of the poems, pp. [1]-120; Contents, p. [121]; 
p. [122] blank. The register is: A, 2 leaves ; 
Each 
poem has a separate half-title. 

The contents of the volume are :— 

‘Ode on the Spring’ (previously printed in 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection,’ 1748, vol. ii., under the 
title cf ‘Ode,’ and under the same title in 
the ‘Designs by Mr. Bentley for Six Poems 
by Mr. T. Gray,’ 1753 and 1765). 

‘Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat’ 
(previously printed in Dodsley’s ‘ Collection,’ 
1748, vol. ii., and in the ‘ Designs,’ 1753 and 
1765). 

‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College (previously printed in a folio 
pamphlet of eight pages for R. Dodsley, 
1747, in Dodsley’s ‘ Collection,’ 1748, vol. it., 
and in the ‘ Designs,’ 1753 and 1765). 

‘Hymn to Adversity’ (previously printed 
in Bentley’s ‘ Designs,’ 1753 and 1765, and in 
Dodsley’s ‘ Collection,’ 1755, vol. iv.), 
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‘The Progress of Poesy. A Pindaric Ode’ 
(previously printed as ‘* Ode I.” in ‘ Odes by 
Mr. Gray,’ Strawberry Hill, 1757; in Dodsley’s 
‘Collection, vol. vi. 1758; and in the 
* Designs,’ 1765). 

‘The Bard. A Pindaric Ode’ Goren 

rinted as “ Ode II.” in ‘Odes by Mr. Gray,’ 

trawberry Hill, 1757 ; in Dodsley’s ‘Collec- 
tion,’ vol. vi., 1758, and in the ‘ Designs,’ 1765). 

‘The Fatal Sisters. An Ode’ (first printed 
in the ‘ Poems’ of 1768). 

‘The Descent of Odin. An Ode’ (first 
printed in the ‘ Poems’ of 1768). 

‘The Triumphs of Owen. A Fragment’ 
(first printed in the ‘ Poems’ of 1768). 

‘Elegy written in a Country Church-Yard’ 
(previously printed as a quarto pamphlet for 
R. Dodsley, 16 Feb., 1751, and in ten other 


editions before 1753; in Zhe Magazine of 


Magazines, 28 Feb.. 1751; in’ The Scots’ 
Magazine, 31 March, 1751; in The Grand 
Magazine of Magazines, 30 April, 1751; in 
Bentley’s ‘Designs’ 1753 and 1765; in 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection,’ vol. iv., 1755; and in 
one or two other miscellanies). 

The second issue of the ‘ Poems,’ of which 
only 750 copies were printed, is rarer than the 
first, though of course not so valuable. The 
half-title, title, and contents are identical 
with those of the first issue, with one excep- 
tion: the words “A New Edition” are 
printed on the title-page. The register is 
also the same, and it is reprinted page for 
page with the original. But it is not, like so 
many other books of the period, a collection 
of “remainder” sheets with a new title-page. 
The whole of the letterpress, from the first 
page to the last, has been reimposed ; and 
the type employed is smaller and slightly 
less clear than in the first edition. 

The contents of the Foulis edition are the 
same as in the two London editions, and this 
renders more interesting a fourth edition, 
which was printed at Dublin in the same 
year, and which, if not unknown to Gray, was 
ignored by him. It is, I think, a very scarce 
edition, as I have not seen any notice of it by 
bibliographers. It is not included by Dr. 
John Bradshaw in the ‘Bibliography’ of 
Gray, consisting of editions of his works in 
the British Museum and Bodleian, which is 
appended to his (Aldine) edition of Gray’s 
* Poetical Works’; nor will it be found in 
the catalogues of the Dyce and Forster 
libraries at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. The following is the 
title-page and collation of this book :— 

**Poems | by | M*™ oe [Vignette on 
copper.} | Dublin: Print by William 


Sleater | in Castle-Street. | 1768.” 





Collation. —12mo, pp. 188, consisting of 
half-title, pp. [1, 2], verso blank ; frontis- 
piece ; title as above, pp. [3, 4], verso blank : 
Advertisement, pp. [5, 6], verso blank; 
Contents, pp. ie 8], verso blank ; text of the 
poems, pp. {9]-187; p. [188] blank. The 
register is A, four leaves ; B-H, in twelves ; 
I, six leaves. 

The following ‘Advertisement’ precedes 
the poems :— 

“At the desire of some Gentlem 
Taste and Judgment the Editor ie Ali 
Respect, he has added to this Edition of Mr. Gray's 
Poems two Latin Translations of the celebrated 
Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, with a 
yoetical Address to the Author; one by the Rev. 
Mr, Lloyd, the other by an anomimous [s7c] Person, 
which Translations and Poem, it is hoped, will not 
be unacceptable to the classical Reader.” 

The contents of the volume, so far as 
Gray’s poems are concerned, are identical 
with those in the London edition, with the 
exception that ‘A Long Story’ is inserted 
between the Eton College ‘Ode’ and the 
‘Hymn to Adversity. As we know the 
aversion that Gray had to the republication 
of this poem, we may be sure that this 
Dublin edition was issued without his 
knowledge or approval. Mr. Gosse, in his 
edition of Gray’s ‘Works,’ i. 81, and Dr, 
Bradshaw, ‘ Poetical Works,’ p. 231, both 
assert that ‘A Long Story’ was only printed 
once in Gray’s lifetime ; but they were 
evidently unaware of this Irish edition.* 

After ‘The Triumphs of Owen’ is printed 
‘Carmen Elegiacum, in Cemeterio Rustico 
Compositum,’ of which the first line is 
Audistin ! quam lenta sonans campana per agros. 


The author of this translation was Robert 
Lloyd, and the date and place of the first 
eae are doubtful (see 1% S. i. 101). 
his is followed by the ‘Elegy,’ with the 
Latin translation beginning, 
Audin’ ut occidue signum campana diei. 


This had been printed anonymously at 
Cambridge in quarto in 1762, but the author 
was the Rev. W. Hildyard. After the 
‘Elegy’ comes an ‘Ode on Ranelagh, 
Addressed to the Ladies. Being a Parody 
on Mr. Gray’s celebrated Ode on a distant 
Prospect of Eton College.’ Then comes ‘An 
Evening Contemplation in a College, being 
a Parody on the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard. The author of this skit was the Rev. 
John Duncombe, of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and it was first published 
Dodsley in 1753. The volume concludes wit 





* It was_also reprinted in the 1765 issue of 
Bentley’s ‘ Designs,’ 
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‘The Bard, a Burlesque Ode, written by I. 


Lloyd and G. Colman.’ It can easily be 
conceived that this collection of parodies 
must have been distasteful to the sensitive 
mind of Gray ; and even if he knew of the 
volume, the absence of any allusion to it in 
his letters is thus explicable. 

The ‘Frontispiece’ is a copper engraving 
of the Bard ‘ plunging to endless night deep 
in the roaring tide.” There are also head 
and tail pieces engraved on copper to the 
‘Elegy’; and a rough woodcut at the end of 
the volume, showing Pegasus unhorsing his 
reckless rider, illustrates the last stanza of 
the ‘ Burlesque Ode.’ W. IF. Prrpeaux. 





THE GUNNINGS OF CASTLE COOTE. 

AxouT three miles from the town of Ros- 
common, and close to the village of Fuerty, 
stands the castle built by Sir Charles Coote 
in the early years of the seventeenth century 
(to check the excursions of the native rebels), 
which from the first has borne the name of 
Castle Coote. According to a time-honoured 
tradition, the beautiful rise Gunnings spent 
a portion of their girlhood in a thatched 
house which stood near the walls of the 
ancient stronghold, on the same site as the 
present mansion. It is certain that their 
grandfather lived here, for in his will, dated 
15 January, 1717, he is described as Bryan 
Gunning, of Castle Coote ; but there seems 
to be no evidence, among the numerous 
deeds concerning the family preserved at the 
Dublin Record Office, to prove that it ever 
was the residence of their father, John 
Gunning, after he was married. From a 
deed of settlement dated 24 August, 1731, 
which through the kindness of Lady Russell, 
the gifted authoress, I have been able to 
examine, it appears that at this date the 
father of the Tometion, then a bachelor, was 
living at Castle Strange, about three miles 
from Castle Coote. Several other residences 
belonging to the Gunnings are mentioned in 
the same document, such as Holywell, where 
Barnaby, the brother of John Gunning, was 
living, and ‘the Manor Town and Lands of 
Clooniburn,” which, according to a_ will 
dated 12 April, 1731 (Dublin Probate Office), 
had been the seat of George, the eldest 
brother, and the heir to the estates of his 
father, old Bryan, of Castle Coote. Another 
property is described by the deed as ‘‘a 
house and garden called the New Inn at 
Abbeytown”; but although there is a de- 
tailed schedule of various lands, it is not 
declared that Castle Coote continued to form 
@ portion of the estates. Yet it is evident 





that George Gunning lived here after the 
death of his father (v. Indented Deed, 
vol. cxix. fol. 50, No. 81351, Dublin Record 
Office) ; and it is equally clear that he is 
described as the owner of Clooniburn when 
he signed his last will and testament in 
April, 1731. Since it appears from the deed 
of settlement of August in this same year 
that he had died recently, encumbered with 
debts, it seems probable that, being obliged 
to leave the home of his ancestors, he had 
taken up his residence on another estate. 
At all events, we do not hear of Castle Coote 
in connexion with the Gunning family after 
the year 1731. 

Through the documents in the Dublin 
Record Office the vicissitudes of other pro- 
perties belonging to the family can be traced 
with tolerable exactitude. Before his mar- 
riage, in October, 1731, to Bridget Bourke, 
daughter of Theobald, sixth Viscount Mayo, 
John Gunning had leased Castle Strange to 
a cousin Robert (v7. Deed of Lease and Re- 
lease, 68, 6, 46817, Dublin Record Office) ; and 
on 16 June, 1742, the place was sold to 
William Ousley (2d., 110, 367, 77969). Appa- 
rently, the home of the spendthrift George 
met a similar fate, for on 15 September, 1743, 
the lands of Clooniburn were assigned to 
John Kelly (112, 134, 77392). With regard to 
the house at Holywell, it has been suggested 
by the Rev. J. J. Kelly (v. ‘Early Haunts of 
Goldsmith,’ p. 75) as the home of the cele- 
brated beauties, who are said to have acquired 
their incomparable complexions from the 
waters of St. Bridget’s Pool hard by. For- 
tunately for romance, there is nothing in- 
credible in the story that the ladies tested 
the qualities of the magic well; but unless 
the Gunnings owned two houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, it is improbable that they lived 
here. It has been shown that their uncle 
Barnaby resided at Holywell in August, 1731, 
as he continued to do after the marriage of 
his brother John (68, 6, 46817); and the 
various leases and releases granted by him, 
which may be found in the Dublin Record 
Office, prove that he did not change his 
abode. 

Let us now trace the movements of John, 
the father of the beautiful Miss Gunnings. 
Almost immediately after his marriage to 
Bridget Bourke on 23 October, 1731, oat 
Russell was the first to point out, he took up. 
his residence at Hemingford Grey, two miles. 
from St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, in the- 
Manor or Red House, which belonged to his. 
brother-in-law Wm. Mitchell, of Carshalton. 
Hitherto the date of his removal to Ireland. 
has been the subject of conjecture. Obviously 
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it could not have occurred earlier than 
11 January, 1736 7, for the parish registers 
show that his infant daughter Sophia, bap- 
tized at the end of November, was buried on 
that day at Hemingford. Since he had 
inherited the freehold estates on the decease 
of his brother George in 1731, the death of a 
relative, as is sometimes surmised, could not 
have called him over to succeed to the pro- 
perty. With the help of the documents 
preserved in the Dublin Record Oftice the 
time of his hegira may be fixed approxi- 
mately. In a lease dated 1 February, 1741, 
he is described as John Gunning, of the 
Middle Temple (for it should be remembered 
that he was admitted a member on 3 Novem- 
ber, 1725); while on 10 March of the same 
year he is particularized in another lease as 
John Gunning, of A2beytown, co. Roscommon. 
There seems to have been a special reason 
why he should have gone to reside on or 
near his Connaught properties about this 
period. In the deed of settlement of August, 
1731, necessitated by the demise of the spend- 
thrift George, his brother Barnaby had agreed 
for certain considerations to discharge all the 
debts affecting the fee-simple estate wzthin 
the space of ten years. Such a surmise may 
seem of no value in view of the character of 
the man, but certainly it is a coincidence 
that he should have returned to Roscommon 
during the very year that his property was 
freed from its encumbrances. 

It is also a curious fact, bearing in mind 
the old-established belief that he came over 
to Ireland to live in the home of his fathers 
at Castle Coote, that he should be described 
as John Gunning, of Abbeytown, a portion 
of the town of Roscommon situated near the 
old abbey. The two deeds quoted above are 
not isolated instances. In no fewer than 
three other legal documents during the years 
1742-3 the same place is given as his residence. 
Every other lease and conveyance concerning 
the family is scrupulousy accurate in its de- 
scriptions, and the various properties par- 
ticularized as the homes of the brothers at 
different periods—Castle Strange, Clooniburn, 
Holy well—were all included in the Gunning 
estates. Thus it would appear a reasonable 
conjecture that John Gunning took up his 
abode with his beautiful daughters in “the 
house and garden called the New Inn at 
Abbeytown,” which is named in the instruc- 
tive deed of settlement. Never once is he 
identified with Castle Coote, although his 
different residences in Dublin, Westminster, 
-and Somerset House can be traced in many 
documents; and as late as August, 1765 


(vol. cexli. fol. 214, No. 158,228), he is de- 


scribed, by reason of his home when a 
bachelor, as John Gunning, of Castle Strange. 
In the absence of further evidence I cannot 
believe that his beautiful daughters ever 
resided at Castle Coote. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, SIR WALTER 
SCOTT'S PUBLISHER. 

Tue following facts concerning Archibald 
Constable are all founded upon documentary 
evidence, and I deem it expedient to record 
them in permanent form for ready reference 
by all interested in accurate literary history. 
It is the more necessary to do so in con- 
sequence of incorrect statements in an article 
in a weekly publication issued in London on 
20 January last. 

Reference was there made to “the print- 

ing business of & <A. Constable, the 
Edinburgh University Press, founded by his 
[Archibald Constable’s] son Thomas; a 
grandson, Archibald Constable, is a partner 
in this firm.” 
| My dearly beloved uncle Thomas Con- 
| stable—my second father, in truth—did not 
}found the business in question. It is the 
|continuation of the business founded by, 
|and carried on at that classical printing 
press in Craig’s Close, Edinburgh, by my 
paternal great-grandfather, David Willison. 
‘Thomas Constable served his apprenticeship 
in Mr. Richards’s press, 100, St. Martin’s 
Lane,’ London, and, by the advice of the late 
/Thomas Thompson, James Gibson Craig, 
|and another, took over, in the late thirties, 
| what then remained of the connexion, staff, 
plant, and so forth of the Craig’s Close 
concern, from “the heirs of David Willison,” 
who then were my great-aunt Jean Willison 
and my uncle David Constable, an Edin- 
burgh advocate, to both of whom Thomas 
Constable regularly paid annuities, the 
amounts of which had been settled by 
Messrs. Thompson and James Gibson Craig. 

David Willison was the first printer—nay, 
a great deal more than that, as recorded by 
Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, Cockburn, and others 
—of The Edinburgh Review, that great work 
which owed so much to my grandfather in 
every detail of its conception and birth. I 
have some curious documents relating to 
David Willison, whose only son—also named 
David— was given a commission in the 
Honourable East India Company’s military 
service, Madras establishment, by that 
“ universal provider ” for his political friends, 
Lord Dundas, and was massacred at Vellore. 
Capts. David Willison and George Constable 
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(another kinsman), also in the Company’s 
service in the Bengal artillery, together 
served Scott as his model for Capt. Hector 
McIntyre in ‘The Antiquary.’ Perhaps 
some day, at a time of less storm and stress, 
my documents and notes relating to the 
two David Willisons may find a fitting 
setting, as they are of considerable historical 
importance. My cousin’s name is Archibald 
David, although it is true that some years 
ago, for business purposes, he elected to drop 
the David—an action, which has proved at 
times inconvenient to myself. 

My grandfather’s partner Robert Cadell 
is styled ‘‘the pivot—financial and otherwise 
—on which the business revolved.” This is 
rather extravagant praise of one who, by all 
accounts, other than those contained in the 
very biassed pages of Lockhart’s * Life,’ was 
an exceedingly commonplace man. Mr. 
Cadell certainly profited, and that very 
largely, by the enterprise and initiative of 
my grandfather, who was also his father-in- 
law, the fact of Robert Cadell’s marriage to 
my aunt Eliza Constable being omitted in 
the article to which I refer. 

Finally, I must deal with the statement 
that ‘‘Archibald Constable was a_ broken 
man after 1826,” which is absolutely untrue. 
My grandfather never for a moment lost 
heart after the Scott-Ballantyne-Constable 
catastrophe of January, 1826, as I can prove 
from existing unpublished material, as well as 
from a large number of letters printed in the 
third of those very volumes from which the 
writer of the article professes to have drawn 
his facts. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 

Hanover. 


May Day: Maypote.—There are well- 
known passages in praise of May in Sir 
Thomas Malory’s ‘ Prince Arthur,’ 1816, i. 76, 
lll. 265. 

The word “May” and its compounds in 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ may be studied 
with advantage. 

George Buchanan (1506-82) celebrates May- 
games in his ‘Elegiarum Liber,’ ‘ Maj 
Calendee,’ pp. 315-18 ; in his ‘ Epigrammatum 
Lib. I,’ ‘In pinum pro foribus scholarum 
Calend. Maji erectam,’ p. 365; and in his 
‘Miscellaneorum Liber,’ ‘ Calende Majee,’ 
p. 414 (ed. Amstel., 1641). 

Theophilus Higgons, the Puritan censor 
of Christ Church, Oxford, sawed down a 
maypole which had been erected there ; he 
said he did it because the pole had been 
taken by stealth out of the college grounds ; 
see his ‘Apology,’ 1609 ; ‘D.N.B.,’ xxvi. 374. 

In 1644 J. Greene, in his sermon before 











the House of Commons, says that ‘in neigh- 
bouring parishes drums beating up for a 
morris or a maypole on the Lords day” were 
often heard (p. 19). 

On 30 April, 1666,at 11 P.s., fourteen young 
men from Birdsall went into a wood belong- 
ing to Eddlethorpe Grange in order to get 
“‘a young ash tree for a May poll to carry to 
the town of Birdsall” ; but they met with 
opposition, and one of the fourteen was shot, 
and fell down dead (‘ Depositions from York 

Jastle,’ Surt. Soc., p. 141). 

In ‘Gotthold’s Emblems,’ by Christian 
Scriver, 1671, translated by Robert Menzies, 
Edinb., 1857, section cxliv. pp. 233-6, is 
headed ‘‘ May Boughs, May 23,” and states 
that it is an old custom to decorate houses 
and churches with green boughs at Whit- 
suntide. 

See also ‘The Mayers and their Song, or 
some Account of the First of May and its 
Observance in Hertfordshire,’ by W. B. 
Gerish, S8vo, 10 leaves and cover, Hertford 
(1906). Wak 


‘Trincs Inpran.”’— While thanking you 
for the kindly notice of my book, ante, 
p. 299, may I be allowed to point out that 
when your critic writes: ‘‘One singular 
feature in the volume is that a large number 
of words have an asterisk against them, no 
explanation of which is afforded,” he has 
forgotten that this is explained in the 
Preface? The book was intended partly as a 
supplement to the ‘ Anglo-Indian Glossary,’ 
and accordingly subjects discussed and 
words explained in that book were marked 
with an asterisk, so as to avoid repetition. 
I may also add that the alphabetical 
arrangement of subjects was not derived 
from ‘Hobson - Jobson,’ but was adopted 
simply because the earlier volumes of the 
series — Chamberlain’s ‘Things Japanese’ 
and Ball’s ‘Things Chinese’—were arranged 
in this way. WILLIAM CROOKE. 


Lava.—In recording the recent terrible 
eruption of the “unextinguished” Mount 
Vesuvius, and its destructive “lava” (a 
“fire-stream”’), it may be worth observing 
that the metaphoric sense in which the term 
lava is applied to a stream or torrent of fluid 
matter or molten rock issuing from a volcano, 
now commonly adopted from the Italian lave 
by most European languages appears to have 
originated, not from the Neapolitan dialect, 
as supposed by the ‘N.E. Dict.,’ but from 
that i Sicily; for both the * Vocabolario 
Napoletano degli Accademici Filopatridi’ of 
1789 and Puoti’s ‘ Vocabolario Napoletano e 
Toscano’ of 1841 know the word /ava merely 
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in its literal sense, viz., “ Corso d’acqua im- | quisitely carved figure was unearthed. The 
petuoso che corre per le strade, cagionato da | correspondent of Zhe @lasyow Herald who 
iogge di rotte.” But Mortillaro’s ‘ Dizionario | announced the find describes the figure as 
Siciliano-Italiano’ (Palermo, 1838) describes | that of a ‘‘ recumbent naval warrior,” led to 
our term Java only in its figurative sense, |do so, doubtless, because there is ‘‘a full- 
viz., ‘‘ Materia strutta simile al vetro opaco, | rigged ship of Roman build, having the head 
la ‘quale nel tempo dell’ eruzione d’ un | of a dragon for afigure-head,” over the right 
vulcano, ne esce, e scorre a guisa di torrente | thigh. ‘The vessel has “also a cross at its 
infuocato, ed indi s’ indura come pietra.” mainmast, and flies a pennant, whilst on the 
X. /left thigh there is what might represent a 
a ee ee strip of tartan. It is in the form of twelve 
the political complexion a. sane ie — _— in three rows, suspended from 
liament has been analyzed thoroughly, one oo : ———— 
of its personal aspects invites attention. = — se a _—s eyed 
Reference has been made in more than one | 20 Deraid. | Hac he mgs eee fed h 
quarter to the breach of historic continuity | Ce from these symbols have identified the 
by the loss of the seat for South Monmouth- etligy as representing a Stewart of Lorne, not 
shire by Col. Morgan, one of a family which improbably the ‘ Black Knight” himself, the 
seemed almost to have established a pre- | Second husband r Queen — org 
scriptive right to represent that county ; | widow of James I. of Scotland. What is 
but note has not been taken cf the fact that, | described as a ship of Roman build is the 
by the retention of the seat at Blackburn, galley of Lorne; the “strip of ~~ ood 
Sir William Henry Hornby has preserved | —— sr re Paine geome — 
an historic continuity which, as far as the | gels the Stewarts, their paterna — 
past three-quarters of a century are con-| he said galley and fesse the Stewarts o 
concerned, is even more remarkable and | Lorne bore quarterly, first and fourth and 


| . . fa hl at 
complete. A John Hornby, an E. K. Hornby, | second and third respectively. The Black 
and pan William lees Hornby, ted | Knight of Lorne had estates close to Culross, 


been chosen for this Lancashire borough ;and his father’s brother was the founder of 
before there was first returned the present | the branch known as the Stewarts of Rosyth 
Conservative member, who is the son of the | (the ere. naval base), a place a few miles 
last named and brother of the second. So | @istant from Culross. 

clannish has Blackburn proved, indeed, that | , That the effigy represents one of the above 
a Hornby or a Feilden, and sometimes one of | Stewarts does not admit of doubt, and I was 
each, has represented it in every Parliament | the first to express that opinion in writing. 
from 1832 to 1880; and when in 1868 William | The truth was obvious as I read. It is said 
Henry Hornby the elder and Joseph Feilden | te workmanship is almost as perfect as 
were re-elected, even in that time of Liberal | When it left the sculptor’s hands. Every- 
victory elsewhere throughout the country, | thing about this knight clad in double 
but were unseated on petition, the local | armour is richly adorned, and the whole re- 
Tories ran a son of each—E. K. Hornby and | presents a person who was a man of mark in 
H. M. Feilden—and triumphantly returned | his day—a Stewart of Lorne, I firmly believe. 
them both, defeating Mr. John Morley, W. M. Granam Easton, 
himself a Blackburnian by birth, in his first 
fight for Parliament. Mr. E. K. Hornby sat 
in only that House of Commons, but Mr. 
H. M. Feilden was re-elected in 1874; and, 
though there was no Hornby for Blackburn 
in the Parliaments of 1874, 1880, and 1885, 
the present member was sent to Westminster 
in 1886 ; and when ten years later he stated 
his determination to withdraw from parliamen- 
tary life, the local pressure put upon him to 
stay proved too strong for his resolution, 
and at Westminster he still on. 








“Hominy”: irs ErymMotocy.—This is by 
way of being a household word, but its origin 
has never been satisfactorily settled. The 
suggestion made in the ‘N.E.D.’ merely 
amounts to this, that one of the elements of 
which it is composed may be the Algonquin 
min, which means grain. Dr. Murray makes 
no mention at all of vockahomonie, which 
occurs in several of our older authors in the 
same sense, and to my mind supplies the key 
to the riddle. Mr. Craigie will presumably 
deal with it under R, so I venture to draw 
attention to it here, as being in all proba- 
STEWART OF Lorne Erricy. — Culross| bility the full form, of which ominy is merely 
Abbey, on the Forth, is undergoing restora- | an i Pamecccor nay I need hardly say that many 





tion at present, and on 19 March an ex-| American terms in English have become 











| 
‘ 
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shortened in similar fashion. /ickory, paugie, 
samp, squash, were originally pohickery, 
scuppauy, nasaump, ie a Some- 
times it is the termination which is lost. 
The Micmac name for the lake trout, 
mtaksunch, is cut down to togue by Canadian 
fishermen. But that is another story. I 
think we may feel sure that hominy is short 
for rockahomonie, which is the Virginian 
Indian name for thisfood,andisdulyentered by 
Strachey in his Virginian vocabulary (of ecrca 
1615) as *‘vokohamin, parched corne, grownd 
small.” The meaning of the suftix is doubtful. 
It may be mn, grain, as suggested above. Of 
the first element I can speak with certainty. 
It is the common name for maize or Indian 
corn in most of the Algonquin dialects. In 
Virginian maize was called Jockatance, in 
Delaware lokat, in Natick noohkik, in Narra- 
gansett nokehick. The last of these forms 
was actually adopted into English in the 
spelling nocake. Nocake does not look much 
like the first syllable of rockahomonie, but the 
dissimilarity vanishes as soon as we know 
that in the Algonquin dialects there is con- 
stant interchange between /, », and 7, and 
also between ¢ and &. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


_ABBEY oR Priory. (See ante, p. 266.)— 
Until quite recently Worksop Priory was 
commonly called the Abbey by all sorts of 
persons, high and low. Some twenty-one 
years ago, soon after his coming, the present 
vicar of Worksop, the Rev. H. T. Slodden, 
noting that a writer in one of the local 
newspapers invariably spoke of the Priory, 
made inquiries, and, finding that it was 
properly a priory, restored the name in all 
matters relating to the church ; but not more 
than half the residents speak of it as the 
Priory. The schools connected with it are 
“Abbey” schools, nor can the name be 
altered. An old street hard by is called 
Abbey Street, and it would be a waste of 
time to attempt to induce the local authority 
to change the name to Priory Street. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“Roman Catuouic.”—The Irish Nationalist 
members of Parliament took objection last 
year to the insertion of “Roman” before 
“Catholic” in their House of Commons ques- 
tions. A controversy has now arisen in 7'he 
Pall Mall Gazette on the same point. The 
historical title of the Western Church pre- 
sided over by the Pope is “Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, Roman.” It will be found ih the docu- 
ment signed by Henri IV. when he ceased 
to be a Huguenot, and in similar formal 
statements of the present day. For early 





instances of the term “Roman Catholic” 
see 9 §, ii. 227, 394, 475, 515. D. 





Ouceries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“*Preacny.”—Under this word the ‘Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary ’ quotes Clare’s ‘Rural 
Muse’ (1835), ll. 26, 77 :— 

While o’er the pleachy lands of mellow brown. 

The old propt haystack’s pleachy brow. 

What does “pleachy” here exactly mean ? 
‘“‘Pleachy” is said to mean ‘‘ mellow, pow- 
dery.” I conclude, therefore, that the 
“ nleachy lands” are of mellow, powdery soil ; 
but what is a haystack’s “brow”? and in 
what sense can this be said to be ‘‘ pleachy ” ? 
Will some Northamptonshire man or woman, 
who knows the word, explain ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


ENGLISH GovERNMENT FUND For FRENCH 
(MIGRES.—In the memoirs of that distin- 
guished émigré, Count de Cartrie, whilst in 
England, constant mention is made of his 
pension from the English Government (1794- 
1800) of one shilling per day and an additional 
allowance of one shilling for his servant. Can 
any correspondent give me information as to 
the public funds for this purpose, the amounts 
paid, the duration of the fund, and whether 
records are known to exist of its recipients ? 
JoHN LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


Cox’s ‘History oF WARWICKSHIRE. —This 
is the back title of a book recently purchased. 
It appears to be part of vol. v. of a collection 
of county histories, is paged 581 to 920, and 
contains a map by Robert Morden. Can 
any one give me the title, &c., of the whole 
work ? AVERN PARDOE. 

Legislative Library, Toronto. 


Capt. WitttAM Wape.—I should deem it a 
favour if B. W. T. would confirm his interest- 
ing communication (ante, p. 215) by giving 
his authority for the statement that, a few 
years after the crim. con. action in which he 
was concerned, Capt. William Wade again 
offered himself as a candidate for the office of 
M.C. of Bath, but was so coldly received that 
he was obliged to withdraw. Owing to the 
coincidence of dates, I have little doubt, as 
suggested previously, that the divorce case 
was the cause of Capt. Wade’s retirement. 
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In The Town and Country Magazine, vol. ix. 
p. 599, there is the following statement: 
“Upon Sam’s SG Samuel Foote] hearing 
that Capt. Wade, the master of the cere- 
monies, had abdicated his throne, on lecny 
detected in an intrique, he laughed heartily.” 
A full report of the crim. con. action, 
11 December, 1777, will be found in “ Trials 
for Adultery, S. Bladon, London, 1780, 
vol. iv. pp. 3-70.” Horack BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


3ASKISH INSCRIPTIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
—I have been told that some epitaphs or 
other inscriptions in the Baskish tongue exist 
in Newfoundland. If that is true, I should 
be much obliged if some one would forward 
a correct copy of them to ‘N. & Q.,’ so that 
they may be included in the supplement to 
my collection of such inscriptions published 
by the Royal Academy of History at Madrid 
in 1896. Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 


CHopzko ON THE SrecGE or Kazan.— 
Among Longfellow’s shorter pieces there is 
one called ‘The Siege of Kazan,’ with a note 
stating that it is translated ‘* from the prose 
version of Chodzko.” Where can IJ find this 
prose version? I have unearthed in an old 
periodical, Hlé:a Cook's Journal, 12 Novem- 
ber, 1853, a very interesting setting of the 
same legend, but there is nothing to connect 
it with Chodzko, as it is unsigned. The 
taking of Kazan occurred in 1552. Is there 
any history which mentions the dramatic 
incident of the sinking of the 5,000 Tatars in 
the morass? Jas. PLATT, Jun. 


Hamitton Famity or Arran.—Who was 
the wife of Capt. James Hamilton, of the 
Isle of Arran, and what are the arms of this 
lady’s family? Where and when was their 
daughter Isabella born? Where was the 
latter married to John Booker, Esq., his 
Britannic Majesty’s vice-consul at Cronstadt? 

(Miss) Exizapera Simpson Lorron. 

The Knoll, Beckenham. 


Maripen Roap, Srratvorp, E.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether this is 
an ancient or modern name ? AYEAHR. 


**NAGOTIN, CE MATIN.”—Pour le coup, j'ai 
recours & l’obligeance de quelque lecteur 
érudit francais de ‘N. & Q.,’ pour avoir un 
petit renseignement au sujet des vers sui- 
vants, assez bien connus du reste :— 

Ragotin, ce matin 

A tant bu de pots de vin, 

Qu’il branle, qu’il branle. 
Ils se trouvent dans ‘Le Roman Comique’ 
de Scarron (troisitme partie, ch. xiv.—cette 





partie, la fin, de l’histoire n’a pas été écrite, 
on le sait, par Scarron); mais est-ce que 
Pauteur ne fait que les citer, ou est-ce que 
c’est la leur origine ? Epwarp LATHAM. 


Brack Ewe ry tu ‘ Intap.’—In the ‘Tliad’ 
Nestor promises as a reward to any one who 
will go and spy out the Trojan camp a black 
ewe with her lamb from every one of the 
Greek chiefs. The peculiar nature of the 
gift has been much criticized, and even 
ridiculed. Can any similar presentation be 
adduced from any literature, or any reason 
suggested why a l/ack ewe should be deemed 
of special value ? A. S—n. 


AxuotME Priory.—I should be greatly 
obliged if one of your readers could direct 
me to some source from which to learn 
particulars of this foundation, and of its 
patronage and members. P. Montrort. 


“ Gorpon’s FORMUL.£.”—Builders use these 
formule for the strength of columns. Who 
was this Gordon? Was he Lewis Gordon, a 
well - known engineer of Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and a cadet of the Carroll 
family ? J. M. Buttocn. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Mary GavinneE Macriean. — Mention is 
made in Lord Lamington’s ‘ The Beauties of 
my Day’ of Mary Gavinne Maclean, the 
celebrated London beauty of 1816. Many 
years ago I was told by a relative the in- 
cidents mentioned by Lord Lamington, and 
I have endeavoured, but without success, to 
ascertain if a portrait of Miss Maclean was 
ever painted. I shall be glad if any of your 
numerous readers can say if one is in exist- 
ence. ALASTAIR MACLEAN, 

2, Willow Mansions, Fortune Green, N.W. 


“Two Sneezinc Cats.”—Is there an ex- 
planation for the use of this sign at a cheese- 
monger’s, No. 33, Houndsditch? The date is 
December, 1789, and the proprietor’s name 
Stutter, Is it an indication that very strong 
cheese was sold there? ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Trvine’s ‘ History orf THE IRVINE FAMILY.’ 
—Where could I see or obtain a copy of 
‘ History of the Irvine Family,’ by W. Irvine? 
I cannot see that it is included in the British 
Museum Catalogue, so that it was possibly a 
private publication. Beatrice H. Irwin. 

The Lindens, Colchester. 


Srupes : Reynotps: Notiorn : Crry-Roap 
CuapEL.—There are inaccurate statements 1n 
Mr. George J. Stevenson’s otherwise valuable 
work, ‘City-Road Chapel, London’ (1872), 
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concerning members of my family, which [ 
am desirous of putting right, in addition to 
ee: jan inquiry in the columns of 

N. «& Q. 

Mr. John Stubbs (my maternal grand- 
father), originally of Press, co. Salop, and 
afterwards of High Holborn and Brighton 
goldsmith), who was one of the contributors 
toa fund for defraying the expenses of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley’s funeral, was twice 
married. His first wife—not second, as stated 
in the above-mentioned work—was a Miss 
Millicent Reynolds, of Peckleton, co. Lei- 
cester. The marriage was solemnized at 
Peckleton parish church in June, 1785, the 
original iicence for the marriage being still 
in my possession. There were five children 
of this marriage, viz. Mary Ann (who died 
under two years of age), John, William, 
Millicent, and a second Mary Ann. Mrs. 
Millicent Stubbs died 13 March, 1794, and 
her youngest child two days after. 

John Stubbs’s second wife was a Miss 
Sarah Nolloth (not a “ Miss Reynolds,” as 
stated by the author). She was a sister of 
John Nolloth, Esq , of Camberwell or Peck- 
ham. He held an important position in the 
Admiralty in connexion with Portsmouth 
Dockyard. The second marriage took place 
in March, 1795, as appears by one of several 
entries in my grandfather’s Bible, also in my 
possession. This book was one of numerous 
exhibits to an affidavit of Sarah Stubbs (the 
elder) sworn before Lord Henley on 16 April, 
1835, in a suit for the administration of the 
estate of Mrs. Elizabeth Ives, of Lambton 
Hall, Middlesex. She was a sister of John 
Stubbs. The costs in Stubbs v. Sargon were 
so enormous that Lord Brougham brought a 
Bill into Parliament to amend the law, and 
thus prevent a similar misfortune in the 
future. There were nine children of the 
second marriage, viz., Charles Nolloth, Sarah, 
Thomas (who died in infancy), George, Ann, 
another Thomas, William, Henry Ovendon, 
and Joshua. Ann married my father, Richard 
Ormond Birch, solicitor, of Marylebone. My 
own name is John Henry Basil Stubbs 
Birch ; but finding it most inconvenient to 
sign four Christian names (except in legal 
documents), I have for years past adopted 
only two. 

There is also another error in the before- 
mentioned work, in the copy of the inscrip- 
tion on tomb 97 in the City-Road Chapel. 
A Mrs. Largon is stated to have been a niece 
of my great-aunt, Mrs. Ives. It should have 
been Mrs. Sargon. I may mention that Mrs. 


Ives used to entertain large gatherings of Wes- 
leyan ministers and others at Lambton Hall. 








Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me if any descendants of the first marriage 
of John Stubbs are now living ? 

J. Basti Brrcu. 

51, Tynemouth Road, South Tottenham, N. 


PoLtyNESIAN Istanps.—Mr. Ralph Thomas, 
in his ‘Swimming,’ p. 98, says: ‘‘ Capt. 
Cook tells us that there were no animals in 
the Polynesian islands, and yet the natives 
were swimmers.” 

I should be obliged if one of your readers 
would give the title and page of the book in 
which this passage occurs. It is somewhat 
curious that Mr. Thomas, who quotes an 
authority for almost every statement, does 
not for this one. Epwin WALL. 


Wetps or Wittey Park, Sator.—Eliza- 
beth, daughter and sole heiress of George 
Weld, of Willey Park, married Brooke 
Forester, of Dothill, Salop. Their son 
George, ‘Squire Forester,” died without 
issue, and left the double property to George, 
afterwards Lord Forester, his nephew, who 
is now represented by the Weld-Foresters. 
The additional name of Weld was taken by 
the Foresters on account of the property. 
Who are now the representatives of the 
Welds of Willey Park, Salop ? Vv. 

Fort Agustus, N.B. 





Beplics, 
“ POUR.” 
(10% §. v. 261.) 


ASSONANCE may account for some of the 
rimes in which pour has a share, but it is at 
the same time noteworthy how readily 
certain poets allow the word to have the 
sound of power. It is this value which is 
given to it in ‘Hudibras,’ I. iii. 935, where 
Trulla’s satellites press forward to wreak 
vengeance, 

Which now they were about to pour 
Upon him in a wooden show’r. 

Cowper, translating Milton's ‘ Death of 
Damon,’ says that Thyrsis awakened the 
echoes all day with his lamentations, 

nor even ceased to pour 
His lonely sorrows at the midnight hour. 

Burns and the Scottish poets generally 
are, perhaps, not infallible guides on a point 
of English pronunciation, and with regard 
to pour in particular they had the vernacular 
practice to influence their decision. Poor 
was and is the prevalent sound given to pour 
in the Scottish Lowlands, although power is 
sometimes assigned as a value, marking a 
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standard of refinement. This is probably | dexterity with which he balances his vowel- 
represented in Burns's “low’ring and oo, sounds, and moves in a manner not alto- 
ing” in the lyric. entitled ‘To Ruin,’| gether unworthy of his original :— 
especially when it 18 considered that the | Who taught the rapid winds to fly so fast, 
poem is written in English and that other | Or shakes the centre with his eastern blast ? 
poets—Prior, Campbell, and so on—rime | Who from the skies can a whole deluge pour? 
lower with power. In another English poem, ho ha ie srg aon roar 
ni . " ’ ; ’ 
Se rages eel hanes a has this | And in fierce lightning wraps the flying ball ? 
racteristic ; i— . ae “eae : : 
Why, Lonsdale, thus thy wrath on vagrants pour ; ao = = : — —— Ba 
Must earth no rascal save thyself endure ? Seanalatine Sidlkon's Ehea® vy ? “To his Tutor 
In other lyrics—‘The Birks of Aberfeldy,’ abs “pl 


Tl y ’ 
‘Her Answer, ‘Sleep’st Thou’— the poet ae See meee oes 


. ; Ne 2 SRE: . And favoured by the Muse, whom I implored, 
again uses endure as a rime for pow, making Thrice on my lip the hallowed stream I poured. 
also bower, ower, hour, and shower con- 


veniently responsive. In all these the t] Burns, = ‘The Vision,’ —_ Il. yet * _ 
dominant Scottish pronunciation may well | © series gore—pour—roar—ore ; Wile Ne 
be represented. But Burns’s contemporary, | ¢2?Joins door and score with pour in’ the 
the Rev. John Morrison of Cannisbay, Pp ssc —— Ps iconscthe The 
Caithness, who died in 1798, probably gives heat si i ti “it a _ asso- 
the scholarly value in the well-known hymn | Cates adored with pourd,; and he assigns 
which he contributed to the collection of | the —— a “on The Ritter 
‘Scripture Paraphrases,’ prepared for the | + — F ae a a tf ta Ube 
service of praise in the Church of Scotland. | sto”ed in “The Palace of Art, oard in “Lo 
Based on St. Matthew xxvi. 26-29, this is | L. on his Travels in Greece,’ and stored = 
No. 35 of the series, and it is inseparably | Lord in the *Ode sung at the Opening 0 
associated with the celebration of the Holy | the International Exhibition. 

Communion. The closing stanza is interest- | THomas Bayne. 
ing, not only for the rime in which pour! Pror. Skeat adduces couplets from Pope, 
has a share, but also because of the example | Gay, and Burns in which pour is matched as 
it affords of the early pronunciation of ;ime-word with shower and flower, and hints 
draught. It is as follows :— that “perhaps some one can help us to 








With love to man this om 4 is fraught, | another example.” Here are six :— 
Let all partake the sacred draught ; Her leave I now my conscience for to scour...... 


Through latest ages let it pour, , 
’ Pees When she for me the teares down could pour. 
In ina tin of my dying hour. es That fair sweet thing, benign in every bour (bower). 
The same rime occurs in the tenth Scripture ‘King Heart,’ by Gavin Douglas, 1586. 
Paraphrase, st. 3, and it is twice used in| Like a dark wood he comes, or tempest pouring ! 
Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ Part I. Oh. view hs Wises of Horse, the meadows scouring! 
In the second section of ‘The Poet’s Mind’ Song in ‘ The Mad Lover,’ by J. Fletcher, 1647. 
Tennyson writes :— Then wept the Eyes; and from their springs did 
Holy water will I pour 


pour 
Into every spicy flower. Of liquid oriental pearls a shower. 


‘Lips and Eyes,’ by T. Carew, 1640. 


Examples of theconventional pronunciation Fairest ! when thine eyes did pour 
of pour may easily be found in the English _ A crystal shower. 
poetry of the last three centuries. There is, ‘Julia Weeping,’ by John Hall, 1646. 
for instance, Gray’s strenuous description of But finds the essence only showers, 
the stream of music in the opening strophe Which, straight, in pity back he pours, 


£ ‘Th “ogres > Sia ‘Eyes and Tears,’ by A. Marvell, 1681. 
ys 6 Progress of Poesy Winter invades the spring, and often pours 


Headlong, impetuous, see it pour ; A chilling flood on summer’s drooping flowers. 
The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. ‘Table Talk,’ by W. Cowper, 1782 


Young, whose miscellaneous poems are a} An instance of pour pronounced as poor 
curious storehouse of references as well as| occurs in a poem (attributed by Turbervile 
rimes, frequently uses pour as the closing | to the Earl of Surrey) in Tottell’s ‘Miscellany,’ 
syllable of his couplets, but always links it | second ed., 1557 :— 
with a word that suggests its modern sound Then set this Drivel out of door 
—more, roar, shore, and so on. This, from the That in thy brains such tales doth pour. 
Ly Paraphrase on Part of the Book of|That door usually had, at this time, the 
ob,’ ll, 125-30 is a good example of the| vowel-sound now heard in poor, moor, &c., is 
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evident from what Puttenham says, ‘ English 
Poesie,’ IT. viii. 94 (Arber): “If one should 
rime to this word preety he may not match 
him with [Doore] or [Poore] for neither of 
both are of like terminant.” An example of 
door riming with poor and dure (endure) will 
be found in ‘ King Heart,’ ninth stanza from 
the end. 

In the course of an extended search within 
the years 1500-1800 I have failed to find one 
instance of pour rimed with a word having 
the vowel-sound of Jove, sore, and the like. I 
have occasionally heard yous pronounced as 
poor nowadays. T. HuTcHINSON. 


As Pror. SKEAT asks for other examples of 
pour pronounced as power, in the normal 
way, I give one or two quotations from poets 
of an earlier date than Pope or Gay. 

Campion, in a song in his ‘Two Books of 
Airs,’ cvvca 1613, writes :— 

Sooner may you count the stars 

And number hail down-pouring, 
Tell the osiers of the Thames, 

Or Goodwin sands devouring, 
Than the thick showered kisses here 
Which now thy tired lips must bear. 

Bishop Henry King, in his ‘Elegy upon 
/the most victorious King of Sweden, Gustavus 
Adolphus,’ has :— 

When o’er the Germans first his Eagle tower’d, 

What saw the Legions which on them he pour’d? 

Pror. SKEAT says that pour rimes with no 
word ending in -our except four. But does 
it not rime with the personal pronoun your? 
To my ear it seems todo so. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that some of our earlier poets 
gave this word also the power rime. 

Thomas Lodge, in his poem ‘The Lover's 
Theme,’ writes :— 

To write in brief a legend in a line, 

My heart hath vowed to draw his life from yours; 
M Aa have made a sun of your sweet eyne, 

Ay soul doth draw his essence from your powers. 

Marvell also, in his lines to ‘The Picture of 
Little T. C.,’ has :— 

But O, Young Beauty of the Woods! 
Whom Nature courts with fruits and flowers, 
Gather the flowers, but spare the buds! 
Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 
—To kill her infants in their prime, 
Should quickly make the example yours. 

I have occasionally heard country people 
pronounce pour as power, but unfortunately 
failed ‘‘to make a note of” place and person. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Pror. SKEAT asks for examples of pour 
rimed with the power sound. Here area few: 
Pour with shower, Spenser, ‘F. Q.,’ 2. 8. 48; 
Dryden, ‘An.’ 4. 233 and 11. 801; ‘Thren. 
Aug,.,’ 294-7; ‘Political Prologue No. ILI,’ 





34 (Globe edition, p. 138); Pope, transl. of 
‘Thebaid,’ 1. 494: with flower, Drayton, 
‘Polyolbion,’ 22. 75: with howr, Campbell, 
‘Pl. Hope,’ 1. 275 and 2. 61; Wordsworth, 
‘Pedestrian Sketches,’ 270 (Macmillan’s 1888 
edition, p. 15, left-hand column): with Stour 
(river), ‘Polyolbion,’ 16. 164 (but Stour is 
rimed with shore, zd., 19. 397, as well as with 
lower (verb), 18. 745). Pours with flowers, 
Cowper, ‘Table Talk,’ 210. Poured with 
deflowered and scoured, ‘F.Q.,’ 4. 11. 42. 

On the other hand, the following examples 
show pour rimed with the pore sound :— 

Pour with Polydore, Dryden, ‘ Ain.,’ 3. 93. 
Poured with restored, id., 5.131: with roared, 
* Polyolbion,’ 18. 418: with adored, ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope,’ 2. 83; also Keats’s ‘Lamia,’ 16: 
with zmplored, Cowper, trans. of Milton’s 
fourth Latin poem, 1]. 31: with deplored, 
Byron, ‘Ch. H.,’ iii. stanza 43, and also in 
“Thy days are done”: with accord, Gray, 
‘Installation Ode,’ 52: with chord and sword, 
Mrs. Hemans, ‘Greek Songs.’ Pour with 
store, Prior, ‘Solomon,’ 1. 657 and 668 ; Keats, 
‘Endymion,’ 3. 433: with more, td., 2. 982: 
with shore, id., ‘Lines to Fanny,’ 35: with 
door, ‘Endymion,’ 1. 580: with score, Swin- 
burne, ‘A Sea-Mark.’ Tennyson rimes poured 
with oared (‘To E. L.’) and with stored 
(‘Exhibition Ode’), and also pouring with 
roaring. 

Finally, we must not forget 

Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign ! 

Four is rimed by Pope with ore, ‘Sat. of 
Donne,’ 4. 136, and by Prior, ‘ Alma,’ 1. 513 
and 3. 72. Is there any example of it rimed 
otherwise ? 

Two more words ending in -ow7 have to be 
reckoned with. Paramour is rimed with 
bower by Chaucer, ‘Sir Thopas,’ 32; Spenser, 
‘F. Q.,’ 2. 6. 16, 2.9.34, 3. 9.35, 4.9.6, and 
passim ; Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion,’ 18. 92: with 
flower, Spenser, ‘Sh. Cal.’ Apr. 139: with 
hour, power, and your in the ‘Nutbrown 
Maid,’ stanza, 26: with howr, Jonson, 
‘Chloridia,’ penult. line; and Swinburne, 
‘Locrine,’ 1. 2. 155. Bellamours with flowers, 
Spenser, Sonnet 64. But with sycamore, 
Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.,’ 1. 4. 669: with shore, 
Shelley, ‘Epipsych.,’ 535: with o’er, Byron, 
‘Ch. H.,’ 1. 13. In Milton’s ‘Nat. Hymn’ 
with her, but that is a freak. 

Amours is rimed with scores, ‘ Hudibras,’ 
3. 1. 1023: with doors, 3.1. 975: with yours, 
Prior, ‘Turtle and Sparrow,’ 190: with worse, 
‘ Hudibras,’ 3. 1. 680: with course, ?d., 
‘Heroical Epistle,’ 233 and 279. (Course 
with worse, 24., 229.) 
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But I have noted the following (amid 
dozens of other) instances which upset any 
theory :— 

Power, adore, and flower, swore, Gray. 

Power, more, Pope and Prior. Power, shore, 
Cowper; restore, devour, adjourn, morn, 
*Hudibras’; mourn, born, Prior ; bourn, for- 
sworn, mourn, suborn, Dryden. 

Surely the reasonable conclusion of the 
whole matter is that in such cases rime-tests 
are inconclusive. That the ow combination 
in English is as fully entitled to the ore sound 
as to the other is obvious, not only from the 
examples above, but from the following :— 

Court is regularly rimed with sport, &e. 
(Ever with ‘* thow’rt ” 2) 

Mourn is commonly rimed with Lorn, &e. 
(Ever with owr’n ?) 

Source, course, ke. regularly with horse, 
force, &e. 

Gourd with aford (‘ Polyolbion,’ 20, 59), 
scored (Browning). (Ever with scoured ?) 

Scourge regularly, of course, with wrge, but 
I think any poet would admit forge. Or is 
one to be restricted to this sort of thing ?— 

We will ne'er entrust with our gees 
Him who spurs or goads or scourges. 


H. K. Sr. J. S. 


I think that it is impossible to equate the 
verb pour with a French purer, * to clarify.” 
The fact that the word pour was rimed by 
Dunbar, Pope, Gay, and Burns with shovrer, 
Jlower, hour, proves that this etymology is 
untenable. Such an explanation is forbidden 
by the laws which govern the relation 
between French words and their English 
equivalents. Fr. purer represents Lat. 
purare, with long u. This w remains in 
English words ; compare mule, bugle, fescue, 
muse (vb.), puce, pure, cure, endure, immure, 
sure. According to this rule it is impossible 
to accept the equation of E. scow7, “to cleanse 
by rubbing,” with O.Fr. escurer ; such a form 
would have given in English *scure, compare 
cure. The regular source of ow pronounced 
as in spouse, in English words derived from 
the French, is Romanic o close or open, from 
Latin o long or short, or short w. The 
following examples will suffice: hour, flour, 

Hower, devour, tower, vow, gout. 

Nor is the proposed etymology warranted 
by a comparison of the senses of the two 
words, for there is no necessary association 
between the notions of pouring and clari- 
fying ; surely it is possible to clarify without 
the act of pouring. Hence it seems to me 
that we have still to seek the etymology of 
pour. It is a pity, but it is better to be 
still seeking than to be contented with an 


explanation which contravenes the laws of 
English and French phonetics. As for the 
word scour, which Pror.SKEAT derives directly 
from O.Fr. escwrer, I would suggest that it is 
due toa Scandinavian source ; compare Dan. 
skuve. For the vocalization we may compare 
our Eng. cower, M.E. couren, with Swed. 
kura. A. L. MaYHew. 


Pope seems to have been consistent in his 
pronunciation of this word :— 
Glad earth perceives, and from her bosom pours 
Unbidden herbs and voluntary flowers. av 
: ‘Iliad,’ Book XIV. 
Spenser supports him :— 
Had gathered rew and savine, and the flowre 
Of camphora and calamint and dill ; 
All which she in an earthern pot did poure. 
‘Faerie Queene,’ Book ILI. canto 2, stanza 49. 
One of Pope’s contemporaries, Young, does 
not agree with him in the pronunciation of 
this word :— 
How gay they smile! such blessings Nature pours 
O’erstocked, mankind enjoy but half her stores. 
‘Love of Fame,’ Satire 5, 
Gray too, differs from Pope :— 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor on all profusely pours. ; 
‘The Triumph of Owen.’ 
Another example is in the ‘ Ode for Music.’ 
EK. YARDLEY. 


I hardly think that the examples cited 
from Dunbar and Burns by Pror. Skrat (if 
one may venture to differ from so high an 
authority) regarding the pronunciation of 
pour are quite conclusive. In ‘The Ballad 
of Kind Kittok,’ Dunbar, Pror.SKEAT states, 
‘‘rimes pour with hour, sour, clour.” But 
in old Scots, and in common speech in many 
districts of Scotland to-day (as the ProrEssor 
is perfectly aware), the latter words are 
pronounced ’oo7, soo, cloor, and therefore 
rime with the usual North-Country pro- 
nunciation of pour=poor. Burns’s poem * On 








i 


the Birth of a Posthumous Child’ is written 
in the vernacular. The following is the 
stanza from which the Proressor quoted two 
lines :— 
May He who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blast to blaw, 
Protect thee frae the driving show’r, 
The bitter frost and snaw. 
Heavy rainfall in Scotch colloquial speech 
is called a poor ; shower is pronounced shoor ; 
and from the character of the poem the 
vernacular reading seems to me_ better to 
reflect the poet’s sentiment than does Pror. 
SKeEaT's contention that Burns here rimes 
pour=power with shower. J. Gricor. 


My father, who was a Worcestershire man 
by birth (he lived from 1807 to 1880), in- 
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variably pronounced pour as power. I have 
heard the same pronunciation from other 
Worcestershire men. On the other hand, my 
mother’s relatives in Staffordshire invariably 
pronounced pour as poor. This pronunciation 
[ have often heard in Scotland. 
V.H.LL1LC.LY. 


In the Sussex dialect there were (and toa 
certain extent are) two pronunciations of this 
word: the one to rime with shower, and the 
other to rime with poor or pure. The former 
may still be heard, especially amongst elderly 
people ; but the latter is not common now, 
though I hear it occasionally. 

KE. i. STreet. 

My grandfather, Lord Suffolk, born in 1776, 
always pronounced pour as power. 

SINERBORNE. 

Pror. SKEAT omits from his very valuable 

note the well-known line in ‘ Macbeth,’ I. v., 


That I may powre my Spirits in thine Eare, 


as printed in the Folio of 1623 (according to 
the edition of Albrecht Wagner, Halle, 1890). 
The noun power (pouvoir) is spelt in the 
same way in the same edition of the same 
tragedy (IV. i.), though printed power a few 
lines before and elsewhere. But the spelling 
poure occurs also (V. ii.) in the lines 

And with him poure we, in our Countries purge, 

Each drop of vs. 
Pror. SKEAT might also have referred to the 
term purée, that so often occurs on the menu 
of meals in France. 

Epwarp S8. Dopasoyn. 


[A. H. also refers to purée. } 





“Peace” (10% §. v. 267, 316). — Dr. 
Murray’s inquiry opens up an interesting 
subject, which I trust may be definitely 
settled in these columns. The earliest 
“Place” seems to have been a synonym for 
the inns and hostels of the bishops and great 
nobles who possessed town houses in London, 
and included not only the mansion, but the 
stables, outbuildings, gardens, and other 
appurtenances. Of such a kind were Ely 
Place, the residence of the Bishop of Ely ; 
Durham Place, the residence of the Bishop 
of Durham ; Exeter Place, the residence of 
the Bishop of Exeter, which after it passed 
into the possession of William, Lord Paget, 
became known as Paget Place; and York 
Place, the palace of Wolsey, which after its 
transformation into Whitehall, handed on its 
name to another York Place, near Charing 
Cross, famous as the birthplace of Bacon. It 
is obvious that this was a different kind of 








“Place” from that which subsequently 
signified a row of houses. It was this term 
which was employed for a country house, as 
Cumnor Place, and was probably derived 
from palatium rather than from the plate 
after which the German plat:, the French 
place, &c., were called. I doubt if the French 
word place was ever used to denote an open 
square in London, because when “squares” 
were first constructed in England the idea of 
the residential “Place” was not extinct. 
Consequently the earliest ‘*squares” were 
known generally as “Fields,” as Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Leicester Vields, &c., with one 
important exception. Covent Garden re- 
ceived the name of a ‘ piazza,” because it 
was intended to be built after the Italian 
model, with an arcade running round it; 
but this idea was not completely carried out. 
When St. James's Fields were built upon, the 
term “square” was applied to the area, 
because it conveyed a meaning to English 
ears that was not expressed by the foreign 
term ‘‘place”—a word which had formerly 
been employed with quite a different signifi- 
cation. But when short rows of houses, 
which hardly attained to the dignity of a 
street, began to be constructed, “ place” was 
found a convenient term. 

In ‘London Survey’d: or an Explanation 
of the large Map of London by John Ogilby 
and William Morgan,’ 1677, which is a very 
early list .of streets, &c., in London, there is 
not a single “square,” and the only “ place” 
is Duke’s Place, Aldgate, which was called 
after the Duke of Norfolk, to whom the 
precinct of the priory of the Holy Trinity 
descended by his marriage with the heiress 
of Lord Audley. This *‘ place” was built 
about 1550, and it is the oldest in London. 
It probably derives its designation from the 
earlier connotation of the term. 

In the West End, Park Place, St. James’s 
Street, was perhaps the first to be so named. 
The rate-books of St. Martin’s parish show 
that it was built in 1683. Shortly after- 
wards—in 1694, according to the rate books— 
St. James’s Place was built. On the north 
side of the Oxford Road, Rathbone Place 
was, I think, the earliest to be so denomi- 
nated, the date of construction being, 
according to an inscribed stone let into a 
corner house, 1718. Until the brothers 
Adam built Portland Place sixty years after- 
wards, the term seems to have been very 
sparingly used in London. It afterwards 
became common. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Can any one enlighten us as to the 


antiquity of Place as my to a country 
house, ¢.7., Ashburnham 


lace, Sussex? As 
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the Ashburnhams have lived at Ashburnham 
since the Conquest, it would be interesting 
to know how far back their records carry 
the name of Place attached to their country 
house. 

The peerage refers to Penshurst Place, but 
I remember when there remarking that the 
country folk always called it a castle, and 
rightly so, as there was a distinct license to 
embattle in, I think, the fourteenth century. 

SHERBORNE. 


In Charles Eye’s plan of Liverpool, dated 
1785, there are two places, viz., Shaw Place, 
apparently a portion of the street between 
Whitechapel and what is now the old Hay- 
market ; and Duke’s Place, that portion of 
the street facing Duke’s Dock. 

I would also call the attention of Dr. 
Murray to a passage in Leland’s ‘Itinerary,’ 
vol. vii. p. 183 (Oxford, 1744), in reference to 
the town “cawled Bellirica, as who should 
say in Latine Bellocastrum, and that the new 
name of Court-up-streate began by reason of 
the Place or Court that the Lord of the Soyle 
kept there.” The sense here is rather in- 
volved, but it seems to me it may have meant 
“ Place” in a topographical sense. 

A. H. ARKLE. 


‘The Gentleman’s and Citizen’s Almanac’ 
for 1779 gives a list of the Dublin streets, 
which includes Ely Place, Harcourt Place, 
and Kildare Place. Portland Place, Rathbone 
Place, and Grosvenor Place, as well as some 
others, are marked in ‘A New and Accurate 
Plan of London,’ &c., published by Laurie & 
Whittle on 12 May, 1796. 

7 H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


CHRISTIAN OF MILNTOWN (10S. v. 209).— 
A full and interesting account of this old 
Manx family appeared in two papers in the 
first volume of Zhe Manx Note- Book (1885), 
written by Mr. A. W. Moore, who was the 
editor of the magazine ; he is now Speaker of 
the House of Keys. (They will be found on 
pp. 17-20, 98-101.) What follows is prac- 
tically a summary of those papers :— 

- A _ family of Scandinavian origin, the 
MacCristens, Christins, or, as they now call 
themselves, Christians, must have attained an 
important position in the Isle of Mann at an early 
date, as John McCristen, the first of whom there 
is any record, was one of the judges, or Deemsters, 
in 1408, and a member of the T'ynwald Court in 
1422. Of his three successors, who also bore the 
name of John, the first was seated at Altadale, in 
the Parish of Lezayre; the second was Deemster 
from 1500 to 1510; and the third was also Deemster 
1511-1535. This latter acquired property adjoining 
Altadale, and called the whole ‘Milntown’ He 
was the first to put the Manx laws in writing... 





William, his eldest son, who was Deemster with his 
father, succeeded to the estate in 1535, but died four 
years afterwards. William's second son Robert was 
also Deemster...... Ewan, the fourth in descent from 
William, changed his name from MacCristen to 
Christian. He succeeded to the property in 1593. 
In 1605, when only twenty-six years old, he was 
made Deemster, and held that office fifty -one 
years. He was also Deputy-Governor of Peel 
Castle, and the most influential man in the island. 
His sister Jane married Thomas Samsbury, of 
Ronaldsway, and died sp. He purchased that 
estate from her trustees, and presented it, in 1643, 
to his third son, William, the famous ‘Illiam 
Dhone.’ John, his eldest son, who died before him, 
was Assistant - Deemster. His eldest daughter, 
Mabel, born in 1599, was John Curghey of Balla- 
killingan’s second wife. Ewan, John Curghey’s 
son by his first wife, married Margaret, born in 
1617, a younger sister of Mabel’s. Ewan was suc- 
ceeded in 1656 by his grandson Edward, who was 
also Deemster. [dward’s eldest son, Ewan, pur- 
chased the property of Ewanrigg Hall, in Cumber- 
land (circa 1680), and also succeeded to the Miln- 
town property on his father’s death in 1693. His 
eldest son, John, married Bridget, daughter of 
Humphrey Senhouse, of Netherhall, a lineal de- 
scendant of King Edward I. Of his numerous 
daughters several married into Manx families...... 
Margaret married Thomas Wattleworth, of Peel ; 
their daughter Margaret married her first cousin, 
Joseph, son of Thomas, vicar of Crosthwaite, in 
Cumberland, who was Edward Christian’s fifth son. 
From him are descended a branch of the family who 
are numerously represented at the present day...... 
John, the eldest son of John and Bridget Senhouse, 
married Jane, daughter of Eldred Curwen, of 
Workington Hall, Cumberland. He was High 
Sheriff for Cumberland in 1766. His third son, 
Charles, married Ann, daughter and heiress of 
Jacob Dixon, of Moreland Close, and had issue, 
who still possess that property. Their second son, 
Fletcher, was mate of H.M.S. Bounty, and leader 
of the mutineers. He settled in Pitcairn’s Island. 
ate Mary, daughter of John and Bridget, married 
Edward Law, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle, and had 
issue, among others, a son who became Lord Ellen- 
borough. John, the High Sheriff, died in 1767, and 
was succeeded by a son also named John......who 
married in 1782, as his second wife, Isabella, heiress 
of Henry Curwen, of Workington Hall, his first 
cousin, and assumed the name of Curwen.” 


“Tlliam Dhone” had eight sons and one 
daughter ; but Mr. Moore says that only the 
descendants of the seventh son, Thomas (born 
1646, died 1700), can now be traced. His 
descendants seem to have been eminent as 
sailors; and Mr. Moore strongly advises 
‘Romantic Annals of a Naval Family,’ by 
Mrs. Traherne, to those who wish to learn 
more about that branch of the Christian 
family ; also ‘ Biographical Sketch of Hugh 
George Christian,’ by Major Hugh Christian. 

Ernest B. SAVAGE. 

William Christian (Illiam Dhone), born 
1608, was executed 2 Jan., 1662/3; his 
nephew Edward, born 1628, died 1693; he 
was succeeded by his son Ewan, born 1651, 
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died 1719. His grandson John married 
Bridget Senhouse, and was grandfather of 
my great-grandfather, John Christian, who 
married Isabella Curwen and assumed her 
name in 1790. 

I shall be glad to send Mr. AcKERLEY a 
monograph of the Christians of Milntown 
and Ewanrigg. ALFRED F. CuRWEN. 

Harrington Rectory, Cumberland, R.S.O. 


Ratpen Gout, WatcHMaKeEr (10 §. v. 206): 
—TI have five London-made Turkish watches 
which I bought in the bazaar at Smyrna 
some sixteen years ago. Among them is one 
made by Ralph Gout. It measures about 
four inches in diameter. The outside loose 
case is of tortoiseshell and silver, the second 
loose case of silver, and the case of the watch 
itself of silver. The figures on the dial are 
of course Turkish. There is also what I take 
to be the original wooden case covered with 
leather. A good many years ago I saw ina 
curiosity shop in Vigo Street, no longer 
existing, a watch of Ralph Gout’s exactly like 
mine, except that pinchbeck took the place 
of silver; also there was no leather and 
wooden case. 

The makers of my other Turkish watches 
are George Clarke, Markwick, and George 
Prior. The largest of these measures only 
2? in. Ropert PIeERPOINT. 


““RATTLING GOOD THING” (10 S, v. 250).— 
There is no particular difficulty; we have 
only to consult (as usual) the ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ and the development of the 
sense can then be appreciated. 

As to clipping, it has been explained at 
least twice: once by Dr. Smythe Palmer, 
in his ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ and once by myself, 
in ‘ Notes on Etymology,’ p. 38. 

A clipper is a fast horse, from the Dutch 
and Low German flepper ; so named from 
kleppen, to clap. A clipper or a rattler isa 
fast horse, whose feet are heard to clap over 
the stones or to rattle along merrily. The 
‘New Eng. Dict.’ gives an admirable illus- 
tration from Bulwer Lytton’s ‘Night and 
Morning,’ Book II. ch. viii. (1841): “I want 
a good horse;}...... now then, out with your 
vattler's.” Surely the phrase is clear enough. 

Water W. SKzEat. 


The origin of this phrase may, I think, be 
sought in the desire for emphatic or inten- 
sifying expressions, like “thundering,” 
“ripping,” “amazing,” and, as so often en- 
countered in the writings of Pepys and his 
contemporaries, ‘‘ mighty.” By the way, I 
had an aged relative who occasionally used 
the word “mighty” as an intensive, wrote 





“chuse” for choose, &c. “That’s my plan. 
Give ’em bumping weight (with the little 
finger in), and shout, ‘There you are, all 
that lot for tuppence, it’s rattling bait!’ 
and they swallers it like jam” (S. May, 
‘Hurrah for a Coster’s Life,’ quoted in 
Barrére and Leland’s ‘Dict. of Slang’). A 
similar colloquialism for extraordinary, tre- 
mendous, &e., is “thundering”: “I was 
drawing a thundering fish out of the water 
(Tom Brown’s ‘ Works,’ i. 219). 

A “clipping time” has, of course, the same 
sense as in “a clipping pace,” 2.¢., a very 
fast pace, such as that of which the fast- 
sailing vessel known as a ‘‘clipper” is 
capable. Similarly a “ripping good time” 
appears to be from an Americanism “‘ to 
rip,” to go at a great pace, the metaphor 
being in an association of ideas between 
speed and excellence (Barrére and Leland). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Herapic (10'" §. v. 230).—The swallow or 
martlet always in nature has a predominant 
sable aspect. Martlets sable are borne by 
Watson, Gladstone, Winnington, and Walsh, 
and by Lords Meath, Lurgan, and Kenmare. 
But the unwritten rules as to convenience in 
the tinctures of blazonry often exhibit a lofty 
contempt for nature. Juvenal’s dictum does 
not apply to blazonry: “Nunquam aliud 
natura, aliud sapientia dicit.” Accordingly 
martlets argent are borne by the name of 
Houston and by Lords Truro, Jervis, and 
St. Vincent ; martlets or by Temple, Smith- 
Marriott, Morshead, and Hodson ; and gules 
by Proctor, Earl Cowper, and Sir Francis 
Burdett. The martlets of Edward the Con- 
fessor appear to have been blazoned argent. 
Willement describes a window of St. Olave’s 
Church, Old Jewry, wherein are the arms of 
Richard IIL. impaled with those of his patron 
saint Edward the Confessor. These arms are 
alluded to in an extract from Froissart (ed. 
Pynson, vol. ii. fol. 258), as “a crosse potent 
gollde and goules with four white martenettes 
in the felde.” The nearest resemblance to the 
arms described by Beatrice that I can find 
are those of the name of Morshead: Azure, 
a cross-crosslet argent between four martlets 
or; on a chief of the second, three escallops 
gules. The saltier is, of course, merely a 


variant of the cross. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEt. 


The field should be gold, the saltire red, 

the martlets of their proper or natural hues. 
St. SwITHIN. 

The explanation of the colouring of the 

coat of arms which BEaTRIcE requires is that 

the field, or ground-work of the shield, is 
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gold (or yellow), and the saltire and the 
martlets are red. Cross-CrossLet. 


The arms of the families of More and Moy 
of France, Or, a saltire between four mart- 
lets gu., are given correctly. 

The field (shield) Or, a saltire gules be- 
tween four martlets of the last, will perhaps 
explain what is required. 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Royat Arms IN CuurCcHEs (10 §. v. 188, | 





230, 294).—It may be well to record a strange | 


blunder that was made in the early years of 
the last century as to the royal arms in the 
church of Northorpe, a little village near 
here. Over the chancel arch was a rudely 
painted shield with supporters, the armorial 
bearings of Charles IL., which probably re- 
placed something of the kind of earlier date 
that had been swept away during the 
Commonwealth. Under the shield had been 
painted the date 1666, but the upper part of 
the first 6 had been effaced, either purposely 
or by accident, causing it to read 1066. Such 
it was supposed to be till one day an artist 
who was staying at Gainsborough came over 
to see the church. He proved to such people 
as had minds open to conviction that they 
were the arms not of William the Con- 
queror, but of his remote descendant the 
Merry Monarch. When the church was re- 
paired some time early in the last century, the 
arms were destroyed. My father could well 
remember noticing them when he was a 
child, but I did not learn from him whether 
they were painted on canvas, wood, or 
plaster. Epwarp Peacock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Joun Pennatrow (10% §. iv. 507; v. 15, 
37, 76).—In_ consequence of the appearance 
of my note I have received from Mr. Charles 
S. Penhallow, of Boston, Mass. a quarto 
pamphlet entitled on the cover ‘The Pen- 





permanent home in its own country, instead 
of journeying to a new one. 

As so much interest is taken in this room, 
I may mention that it is of “oak with 
carvings in cedar.” I have visited the room 
at the V. and A. M. numbers of times, and 
never without observing one or more students 
making the most elaborate and careful draw- 
ings of these carvings. 

Mr. Penhallow acknowledges information 
supplied to him by the “Sergeant” of the 
Inn, but there was never a person so named 
in the service of the Inn: it should be the 
secretary. On p. 1 of the pamphlet for ‘* Inn 
in Chancery” read “of Chancery”: ‘in 
Chancery ” is a very different thing. 

Looking over some papers since my first 
note, I find that the price paid for the wood- 
work was nearly three times the amount 
fixed for the reserve, and four times what 
the Inn was offered for it privately before 
the sale. There were, however, bids up to 
within a few pounds of the price it fetched, 


| which shows the high appreciation of this 


rare bit of old English work, one of the 
greatest prizes among the marvellous collec- 
tions in the Museum. The V. and A. M. 
objects are the more valuable in that they 
are all there for an educational purpose, 
which is well served by the aioe and date 
of purchase being given. The prices often 
open the eyes of the ignorant to the educa- 
tional value of the objects displayed. 

A copy of the “particulars of sale” issued 
by the auctioneers is preserved in the Art 
Library in the V.and A.M. They consist 
of eight pages folio and cover, with four 
good reproductions: one of a pencil or 
chalk drawing, and three half-tones from 
photographs, showing the actual condition 
of the room previous to the sale in 1903. 
None of these is reproduced in Mr. Pen- 
hallow's pamphlet. 

The Director took great trouble to get all 


hallow Panels.’ It is of eight pages, with} possible particulars, not only about the 
three half-tone reproductions: one of the, woodwork, but about the Penhallows ; and 


fireplace, the others of two of the four doors. 
The pamphlet is anonymous, but is addressed 
from “Jamaica Plain, Mass., October, 1905.” 
Mr. Penhallow has compiled it chiefly from 
information supplied him by the Director 
(Mr. A. B. Skinner) of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 

Mr. Penhallow gives an account of the 
room, with some information I have not seen 
elsewhere. It seems that the Director of the 
V. and A. M. found the Penhallow family to 
be extinct in England, but eventually got 
into correspondence with Mr. C. S. Pen- 
hallow. 





though he found the family extinct in 
England, he eventually, as | have men- 
tioned, got into correspondence with Mr, 
C. S. Penhallow at Boston, Mass. I feel 
greatly obliged to my cousin of Cornish 
descent for giving the information he has 
in a printed form, and to ‘ N. & Q.’ for being 
the medium of my obtaining a copy. 
Ratrw Thomas, 

Wuitcuurcu, MIppLesex (10 §, v. 249).— 
The name of Whitchurch is probably pre- 
ferred colloquially because it is more easily 
said than Stanmore Parva ; but originally it 


I am glad the room has found aj; was doubtless known as Whitchurch becauss 
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the church was actually built of white stone, 
and to distinguish it from that of Stanmore 
Magna, which was built of brick. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, the tower of Stanmore 
Parva, the only remaining part of the old 
church, which was rebuilt in 1715 by the 
Duke of Chandos, is of stone. 

Whitchurch in Cheshire, 18 or 20 miles 
N.N.E. of Shrewsbury, and on the Ellesmere 
Canal, was anciently called Album Monas- 
terium and Blancminster; and there are 
many other Whitchurches in England which 
would doubtless bespeak a similar origin. 

J. Horpen MacMIcuakt. 


Dr. Wittram Meap (10% §. v. 228). — 
Jeaffreson’s ‘A Book about Doctors,’ 1861, 
p- 161, art. ‘Richard Mead,’ says :— 

“ Mead was not the first of his name to enter the 
medical profession. William George Meade was 
an eminent physician at Tunbridge Wells, and, 
dying there on the 4th Nov., 1652, was buried at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire. This gentleman left 5/. 
a-year for ever to the poor; but he is more 
remarkable for longevity than generosity. He 
died at the extraordinary age of 148 years and nine 
months. This is one of the most astonislring 
instances of longevity on record.” 

R. J. FyNMore. 

Sandgate. 


According to Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 
George Mede, D.Med. of Padua (25 August, 
1651), was incorporated at Oxford on 8 April, 
1652. See also Wood’s ‘ Fasti Oxonienses’ 
(Bliss), ii. 172. H. C. 


This remarkable instance of longevity 
might easily have escaped notice in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Camden 
records a similar case in his ‘ Britannia’ :— 

‘In the year 1664 were summoned out of a small 
village in Craven, called Dent (West Riding, York- 
shire), two persons as Witnesses in a Cause at 
York-Assizes, the father and the son, the first of 
whom wanted only half a year of 140, and the 
second was above 100 years of age.”—Hd. Gibson, 
1722, vol. ii. col. 858. 

J. Ho~tpeN MAcMIcHAet. 

Epwarp Brerewoop (10 §. v. 208, 258).— 
M.A. of B.N.C. 1590, and six years later first 
Professor of Astronomy at Gresham College ; 
see ‘D.N.B.,’ vi. 273. A. R. Baytey. 


ALLAN CunnincHan’s ‘THE KING OF THE 
Peak’ (10% §, v, 208, 271).—As to the author- 
ship of the novel thus entitled there can be 
no doubt whatever, for in 4!"S. x. 57 I printed 
a letter from my old friend Mr. William 
Bennet, solicitor, of Chapel -en- le - Frith, 
dated 24 June, 1872, in which he distinctly 
claims the paternity of this book, as well as 
of ‘The Cavalier,’ ‘Malpas, and ‘Owain 








Goch.’ In his letter he mentions “that they 
were published by Longmans, who returned 
the MS., which I now possess.” The date of 
‘The King of the Peak’ was probably 1821. 
Joun PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fencrpte Reciment (10% §. v. 230). — 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 1848, gives 
Alexander, second son of Evan Murray, Esq., 
as colonel of the Royal Clanalpin Fencibles. 
The eldest son, John Murray, resumed the 
surname of the family, MacGregor, by royal 
licence in 1822, and was created a baronet. 
Another brother, Robert, is described as late 
lieutenant-colonel of the Royal Clanalpin 
Fencibles. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


LEWes GRAMMAR Scoot (10% §. v. 268).— 
The only person who can give any reliable 
information in reply to the questions asked 
about Lewes Grammar School by SrErMo- 
LOGUS is our courteous Town Clerk, Mr. 
Montague S. Blaker, Municipal Buildings, 
who holds all deeds connected with the school, 
and is ever ready to answer any inquiries 
concerning our ancient borough. 

CAROLINE STEGGALL. 

The Croft, Southover, Lewes. 


Ben Jonson's ‘Unperwoops,’ XLI., (10'" 8. 
v. 25).—The difficulty raised at the above 
reference with regard to the meaning of the 
words “‘that? conj.’ seems to be due to a 
singular misunderstanding. The obvious 
meaning of the “critical” note cited is that 
the word that is offered to the reader as a 
conjecture. 

It is only fair, 1 think, that Dr. A. W. 
Ward should be relieved of any charge of 
explaining ¢hat in the passage in question as 
a conjunction. EpwaArpD BENSLyY. 


‘Specutum Eptscorr’ (10S. v. 288).—The 
author of this book, the Rev. George Roberts, 
did not “remain” a curate. He was vicar of 
Monmouth from 1837 to 1851, and in 1853 
became minister of St. John’s, Cheltenham. 
He appears to have died about 1866. A list 
of his numerous publications will be found 
in the first issue of Crockford’s ‘Clerical 
Directory’ in 1860, and in_the subsequent 
volumes. W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington. 


THe Henry BroucuamM, STEAMER (10 §. 
v. 269).—This steamer was probably a sister 
ship of the Sir Robert Peel, which was 
boarded, robbed, and set on fire by outlaws 
in one of the Canadian ports on 30 May, 
1838. See ‘Annual Register.’ According 
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to the same authority, the steamer Royal 
William of 180 h.p. arrived in London from 
Quebec in 1833. A steamer, therefore, was 
no longer a strange sight in ae _— 


There was a vessel of this name built in 
1830 at Newcastle, owners Hay & Co., Sun- 
derland, but she was a “snow” (variety of 
brig) of 172 tons, and in 1838 was apparently 
tration between London and a aa or 
thereabouts. She was wrecked in 1842. Mr. 
Rateu Tuomas refers to a steamer which 
arrived (where from?) at Montreal in 1838 ; 
but as he remarks that he ‘‘never before 
heard of a ship being so named,” I send the 
above. I myself am continually coming 
across vessels (in print), scores and scores of 
them, of which I never heard before. But 
perhaps I miss your correspondent’s point. 

DouciLas Owen. 

Hotporn (10 §. ii. 308, 392, 457, 493 ; iii. 
56, 234; v. 295). — The evidence of Stow, 
Camden, and Munday, so confidently praised 
at the last reference, is all absolutely worth- 
less on such a point as this. Whoever trusts 
in what is said by Elizabethan writers about 
etymology must be very easily satisfied. 
The notion that the spelling Oldbourne, as 
occurring in 1611, is final, is simply ludicrous. 
The spelling Holburne occurs twice in one 
page of the ‘Liber Albus,’ p. 233, in an 
Anglo-French document known to be older 
than 1419 at the latest; and much older 
quotations have already been given. 

Seeing that the prefix Hol- or its equivalent 
Hole-, Holan-, occurs more than sixty times 
in Anglo-Saxon charters, it is by no means 
easy to deny its existence. Besides which, 
any county atlas will give two Holbecks, two 
Holbrooks, four Holcombes, Holcot and 
Hulcott, four Holwells, and so forth. 

Why this matter cannot be allowed to rest 
I do not know. No one who has learnt 
Anglo-Saxon for a few months would boggle 
over it. But perhaps that is just the point. 

Wa ter W. SKgEat. 


GRANTHAM OF GoLTHO Famity (10 §. 
v. 70, 231, 276).—I am sorry Sir WILLIAM 
GRANTHAM has announced that “there is not 
a word of truth” in my statements, except 
regarding the present locality of the Lincoln 
monuments, and that my ‘‘ story about his 
arms is fictitious,” because he compels me to 
return to the subject. 

Sir Wit11aM declares, in an interview 


reported in The Daily Chronicle, that the | L 
“under a heap of rubbish near/and I shall write no more, even if a fresh 


tomb was 








dung,” and that “anybody could have taken 
it away”; also that ‘* the story of the rector 
of Barcombe refusing to place it in his church 
is absurd.” The truth is that part of 
St. Martin’s in falling down injured the 
monument so much that it was afterwards 
preserved in the still existing tower ; and the 
tomb could not legally have been moved by 
‘““anybody” without permission of the 
churchwardens. Concerning the exclusion 
of the efligies from Barcombe Church, the 
rector can be written to and his reply 
published. 

The damaged window, plainly exhibiting 
the ancient arms and motto, Sir WILLIAM 
tells us he “found in a barn,” ‘in a hayloft, 
where it had been put and lost”: but last 
summer, from the window itself, I copied the 
following :— 

‘*This window was removed from Goltho church, 
Lincoln, on its ceasing to be used for public 
worship, by the Hon* Sir William Grantham, 
1889,” 

I never denied that Granthams have 
long been in Sussex, or that they might be 
‘* allied to families of high standing”: I said 
they had been numerous in the county, but 
that ‘‘no Grantham of Sussex had ever been 
shown to be connected with Lincolnshire.” 

Str WILLIAM continues : “ We have always 
possessed the coat of arms, and the motto 
‘Comme Dieu Grantit.’” If he knew that, 
so did he apply for the motto “ Forwards,” 
and obtain it by the patent of 4 May, 1880? 
Why did he suppress it when ‘‘ somebody 
told him,” nine years later, of the French 
one, and claim that instead? (See Fox- 
Davies’s ‘Armorial Families,’ 1905.) More- 
over, a red terra-cotta plaque aftixed to his 
entrance lodge still exhibits the new arms 
and motto “ Forwards.” 

More reckless still is the assertion that it 
was Sir WILLIAM's brother who “some time 
afterwards” (that is, after the grant of 1880) 
first adopted the motto “Forwards.” (See 
Daily Chronicle.) Thatis impossible, because 
the patent specifying “Torwards” as Sir 
WILLIAM’s motto had, at his own request, 
been drawn in the form imparting the arms 
and motto ‘to all the other descendants of 
his father,” including, of course, the brother. 
After this astounding lapse of memory, 
perhaps the ‘‘tradition ” of the ‘* migration ” 
of Lincoln ancestors to Sussex “more than 
two centuries ago” may be mistrusted. 

The remaining inaccuracies of Sir WIL- 
IAM it is not worth while to notice, 


the spot where the church of St. Martin | crop appears, because my object is obtained 
{Lincoln] used to stand,” ‘“‘under a heap of by placing on record that the Lincoln 
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Granthams are not known to be related 
to the Sussex people happening to bear the 
same surname. INDUM COLONIA. 


A very thrilling announcement concerning 
Mr. Justice Grantham’s descent is made in 
the April number of Zhe Windsor Magazine, 
in the course of an article by Mr. B. Fletcher 
Robinson (editor of Vanity Fazr), entitled 
‘Chronicles in Cartoon’ (p. 626) :— 

**He comes of an ancient family, and owns to an 
ancestor—one St. Hugh Grantham—whom the Jews 
crucified at Lincoln in the good old days when 
Richard the Lion Heart was King.” 

It may be presumed that neither Sir William 
nor anybody else would think of claiming 
more than collateral descent from the child 
of eight or thereabout who is said to have 
been the victim of a ritual murder. Itisa 
mere trifle that the alleged crime is supposed 
to have taken place, not when ‘‘ Richard the 
Lion Heart was King,” but in 1255, some 
fifty-five or fifty-six years after his death. 

St. SwItTHIy. 


MozaraBic Mass 1n Spatn (10'S. v. 250). 
—Mr. Dopason may be interested by the 
following sentence in ‘The Sanctuary 
Kalendar,’ 1906, edited by Percy Dearmer 
and F. C. Eeles (p. 40): “In two places in 
Spain at least, and one in Portugal, if not 
more, the Mozarabic rite is used.” f 

Has your correspondent consulted ‘ Litur- 
gies, Eastern and Western,’ by F. E. Bright- 
man ? Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 





Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Mediwral London. By Sir Walter Besant.—Vol. I. 
Historical and Social, (A. & C. Black.) 
Sm Watrer Besant’s account of London, to the 
appearance of successive volumes of which we have 
drawn attention, is his magnum opus. Its com- 
pilation was to him a labour of love, and its com- 
pletion, had he been spared to see it, would have 
been a delight. Without being absolutely history, 
the account of London, of which the crowning 
portion appears, has all its accuracy, with a measure 
of personal vivacity and nag agen which is 
not its constant concomitant. The volume is in 
two parts, the first of which deals with medieval 
sovereigns from Henry II. to Richard ILI., while 
the second is occupied with social and general con- 
siderations, the Port and trade, the streets, buildings, 
furniture, wealth, manners and customs, literature, 
sport, crime, and punishment. A specially attractive 
feature consists of the illustrations, which are ad- 
mirably chosen. ‘These are mostly taken from 
original sources, and are of remarkable value. See 
especially the view of ‘The Ladies’ Bower’ (p. 249), 
the views of tournaments, &c., from Froissart, and 
the Chaucerian illustrations from the Ellesmere 
ow The work constitutes, indeed, a treasure- 
Ouse. 





Monumental Brasses in the Bedfordshire Churches. 
By Grace Isherwood. With Illustrations drawn 
by Kitty Isherwood from Rubbings by the 
Authoress. (Elliot Stock.) 

WE gladly welcome Miss Isherwood’s useful book 

on the monumental brasses of Bedfordshire. It is 

highly condensed, as was needful for a book of 
reference which the antiquary will naturally desire 
to carry with him in his wanderings; but it is to 
be wished that the author had, where possible, 
described all the shields of arms which survive. In 
the Middle Ages heraldry was fluent, not tied up by 
those hard-and-fast rules which some of our current 
literature so needlessly exaggerates. From time to 
time Miss Isherwood gives notes—short, but to the 
point—on the families whose brasses are described. 

The earliest military brass in Bedfordshire occurs 
in Cople Church. It is toa Walter Rolond. There 
is no date given. The inscription is in French, and 
the figure in complete plate armour. In the same 
ote « there occurs a brass to Thomas Gray and 

Benet his wife, inscribed with fourteen lines of 

verse, beginning :— 


What can myght, powr or ar bloode avayll, 
Or els riches, that men cownte felicite ? 


We have heard verses almost identical with these 
quoted _as existing elsewhere—we believe in the 
North Riding. Ona brass of the middle sixteenth 
century to one of the Bulkeleys in Cople Church 
are the words ‘‘'Thynke and Thank God.” Was 
this the family motto? or must we regard it as 
personal? 

Under Sutton the author says that the present 
Sir John Burgoyne holds the manors of Sutton and 
Polton by charter from John of Gaunt, and proceeds. 
to supply an English version, printing it as if it 
were prose, although it was clearly meant for verse, 
as we give it :— 

I, John of Gaunt, 

Do give and grant 

To Roger Burgoyn, 

And the heirs of his line, 

The manors of Sutton and Polton, 

Until the earth be rotten. 
We need not say that it is either a jest or an inept 
forgery. Several jingles of a like character have 
been printed from time to time, but we do not 
remember to have encountered the present one else- 
where. 

Matthew de Asseheton, rector of Shillington and 
canon of York, was buried in 1400 in the church of 
his rectory, and a fine brass exists to his memory. 
His rebus, we are told, was an ass and a tun. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Vols. 1V. and 

V. (Stratford.on-Avon, Shakespeare Head Press.) 
Two further volumes of the noble edition of the 

oet which is the first to bear the imprint of his 
Bac have appeared, marking the accomplish- 
ment of half the task. Vol. iv. finishes, with 
‘Twelfth Night’ and ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ the 
comedies, and has the first two historical plays, 
‘King John’ and ‘King Richard II.’ Asa frontis- 
piece it reproduces in admirable style the portrait 
of the dramatist in the Memorial Gallery, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The fifth volume meantime com- 

rises the two parts of ‘King Henry IV.,’ ‘ King 
Base V.,’ and the first part of ‘ King Henry VI.,” 
and has for frontispiece a Pe, 5 aber of the Ely 
portrait, In all literary and bibliographical respects. 
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the standard of excellence previously reached is 
maintained. Which of us has not, amidst the multi- 
tude of commentators, pined for a text undefiled 
by conjecture and undisturbed by note? Which of 
us, too, has not longed for an edition with a text 
perfect in daintiness and legibility? Well, these 
things are herein conceded, and the edition may be 
pronounced unique. 


The Yorkshire Archwological Journa’. 

(Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 

Mr. J: W. Cray contributes a long and important 
article on the great Northern house of Clitford. It 
contains abstracts of many wills and drquisitiones 
post mortem, Which will be of the greatest service 
to any one who may undertake the task of writing 
an extended history of that important and pic- 
turesque race. ; 

When public penances were discontinued by the 
authorities of the Church of England is by no means 
certain. A correspondent contributes a record of 
a ceremony of this sort which was performed at 
Bishop Wilton in 1730, when Lancelot Blackburn 
was archbishop. ‘The penance was inflicted for 
a violation of the seventh commandment. ‘The 
offender had to stand in the church porch bareheaded 
and with bare feet, with a white rod in his hand, 
and vested in a long white sheet, and was to beg 
all those who entered the church to pray for him. 
After the second lesson was over he was to enter 
the church and say in English the psalm ‘* Miserere 
mei,” and then make public confession of his evil 
conduct. We presume, but are by no means sure, 
that absolution followed. 

An engraving of an interesting floriated cross 
tombstone to some member of the Fitzconan family 
is given. It was found a few years ago in the 
church of Liverton, near Saltburn. 


The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal. 
Vol. I]. No.3. Edited by Rev. P. H. Ditchtield. 
(Reading, Slaughter & Son.) 

Tue notice of Pamber Church is interesting. It 

was once a chapel of the Benedictine Priory of 

Sherborne, founded by Henry de Port in the twelfth 

century, and consisted originally of an aisleless 

nave. It was attached to the monastery of St. Vigor 
in Normandy, and was suppressed, along with the 
other alien houses, early in the fifteenth century. 

Among the interesting objects this church contains 

is a cross-legged efligy made of wood. Three other 

wooden efiigies are mentioned as being in the church 
of Sparsholt, in Berkshire. A note should be made 
of these, for in most parts of England eftigies of 
this material are of great rarity. There is a list 
of wooden eftigies (which we believe, however, is 

by no means complete) in slrchwologia, vol. xlvi. 

». 279. 

Mr. Ernest W. Dormer contributes the first part 
of a paper on Bisham Abbey; and Mr. Charles E. 
Keyser has given several excellent plates in illus- 
tration of his account of the churches of Sparsholt 
and Childrey. 

Messrs. Hart & Sons, of Saffron Walden, have 
sent us an interesting little guide to this town, 
where there is much to interest the antiquary, as 
there are many indications that its site has been 
the scene of human occupation from a_ period 
of very remote antiquity. Ancient earthworks, 
camps, and burial mounds are numerous; and 
six miles east is the fine group of burial mounds 
‘known as the Bartlow Hills. The town obtained 
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its prefix of “Saffron” from the extensive cultiva- 
tion in the district of that once famous drug or-dye. 
Holingshead states that it was first planted there 
in the reign of Edward III. The parish church is 
one of the finest examples in the country of the 
pure Perpendicular style; it is 200 feet long by 
82 feet wide, and the tower is 85 feet high; it has 
seven pointed arches on each side of the nave. In 
the centre of the south chapel is the black marble 
altar-tomb of Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden, 
Chancellor to Henry VIIIl. There are now onl 

eight brasses remaining of the many etligies which 
were once in the church. The belfry contains eight 
bells, and by the will of Thomas Turner, dated 
10 June, 1623, the day of his funeral, 27 June, is 
observed as a ringing festival, to which ringers 
come from many parts. The work, which forms a 


valuable short record, is written by Mr. Guy May- 
nard, the Curator of the Museum, and the excellent 
illustrations make the booklet very attractive. 


Mr. Bertram Doser promises a series of pub- 
lications of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
principally from MSS. in his own possession, which 
offer a marvellous attraction to the student of 
literature. Among them are the poetical works of 
William Stroode, an all but unknown poet, whose 
‘Floating Island’ was acted before King Charles — 
by the students of Christ Church, 29 Aug., 1636, and 
gave rise to a curious stage controversy. One 
collection of MSS. will be in three or four volumes. 
A more interesting announcement than that Mr. 
Dobell issues has rarely been put forward. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules, Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ead in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

Wr cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

A. H. (‘Germination of Seeds”’).— Amply dis- 
cussed in previous volumes. 

W. F. Mintirr.—Forwarded. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








